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guns and gun-ponder, with the unli- 
cemed abuse of them are the object 
of my observation. On that day 
in last year I was a traveller, and 
only my horse was very steady, my 
journey might have come to a con- 
clusion sooner than I had designed. 
My way was through Belfast, and i na- 
turally expected to pass through and 
go on, with the same tranquillity as 
1 have often before. My expectations 
however, were woefully traversed. As 1 
approached your town, I was sur- 
prized to meet a great number of 
people, carrying muskets and fowling 
pieces of all bores and sizes. A 
continual hedge-firing was kept up, 
and much noise was heard on ah 
sides. At first I was a little appre- 
hensive about my horse, and by and 
by, when I had time to notice the ef- 
fect of the firing on the birds, I be- 
gan to be apprehensive for my horse. 
My first apprehension was, that he 
might be frightened, my second 
that he might be wounded. 

I conclude, kind sir, that you 
pass the dreary time of winter, prin- 
cipally with your books, and that 
you are not often called on by any 
duty to traverse miry roads on win- 
try days ; therefore it is possible, 
that this neat and appropriate cele- 
bration of Christmas day, may haVte 
been without your knowledge- If 
you had not been eye-witness to it, 
you might be pardonable tor suppos- 
ing me inclined to exaggerate ; but 
believe me, 1 speak within compass, 
when 1 say, that 1 cannot tompare 
the exhibition of fusileers, on that 
day, to any thing with more pro- 
priety, than to an army in disguise. 
One might have been tempted to sup- 
pose, that the garrison of Belfast had 
had a hedge and field day, and that 
they had been sent out in coloured 
clothes to maintain a sham fight in 
ambush with an invading enemy. — 
There were, indeed, " qaat milliamag. 
nis nunquem ventre Jkh/ct/iis ;" more 
hundreds than ever came from the 
office for licenses. One friend of 
mine having a spirited horse, and per- 
haps not being a very good horse- 
man, got two tails in consequence of 
the general alarm through the coun- 
try. Horsemen, however, were not 
the only beings driven from their seats. 



The thrush, the blackbird, the spar- 
row, the red breast ; all heard -the 
thundering mandate given, and tied 
to places more remote 

Now kind sir. supposing that 
from studious habits you ate "not 
much acquainted with the laws re- 
lating to sporting, you know, 1 pre- 
sume, that a heavy penally may Ix; 
laid on any unlicensed person, ' who 
carries any weapon, ice. for the des- 
truction of game, 'ihe great mass 
of the sportsmen on this occasion were 
of that description. What then must 
we think ot the administration of 
our laws in this country, when such. 
things are permitted ? yet I would 
not be too severe in this case, and 
I shall tiierefore endeavour to Iran* 
an excuse for the magistrates, who 
failed in their duty, and a justifica- 
tion for those, who seemed to have 
transgressed. Of the former let us 
charitably suppose, that they did wit 
hear tlie firing; aud oi the others, 
let the tiuth be told, that the wea- 
pons they bore, were not for the 
destruction of game, as a proof — uo 
game was killed. 

I have other things to present to 
your notice; but 1 should wish be- 
fore I write any more, to know whe- 
ther this will suit your publication. — 
If you insert it, you shall hearirom 
me again ; if not, my labour is sav- 
ed ; in either case, 1 am sir, yours, 

& c - PfcREGKlME. 

Junuury 10, 1810. 



For tlie Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

A LETTER TO A STUDENT AT COLLEGE. 
SIR, 

SO it seems you have felt a little 
the rubs of life on your passage 
to college. You were going- to the 
school of that ■philosophy which pro- 
fesses to teach submission todisasicis- 
and lest you should not improve ly 
theoretic instructions you have bivii 
favoured by an introductory lesson 
from Mrs. Experience. You wisejv 
resolve not to take the same roite 
again. I grant that, to he (hiv 
days at sea, to be within sight of tl e 
desired ha*en, driven back, to^stU 
hither and thither, under all the 
nausea of sea sickness, cribbed in 
a sloop's eabin ; she logging this hour, 
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lying-to the next, and a third rolling 
in a traverse course mid angry surges, 
eventually to land at Lough Ryan, 
then foot it through deep roads to 
Glasgow, and have your luggage box 
advancing far in the rear, by slow 
marches, and at a heavy expense, 
would not be an eligible plan of 
travelling. But you might cro-s the 
channel for many years and never 
again fall into such an adverse course : 
and quere, might not by way of 
Donaghadee be attended with equal 
misfortunes. He sometimes falls into 
Scylla who desires to shun Charybdis. 
VVhajt is well known among the stu- 
dents by the appellation of " the black 
stone examination," you say, was 
concluded, as usual, before the Christ- 
mas holydays. Dark and black were 
the intellects of many consummate 
dunces who have lumpishly sat upon 
that stone. It has been also yearly 
graced by the passable scholar, and 
occasionally honoured by the youth 
of brilliant talents, to some, it has 
been the grave stone of their fame, 
or rather the cope-stone of their in- 
famy ; while it served as an elevating 
s!ep to the literary glory of others. 
The prospect of a seat upon it has 
been the stimulus of unwearied ap- 
plication ; and the insurmountable 
difficulty of rising off it with credit 
has paralized the feeble sinews of in- 
tellect. Some have stupidly disre- 
garded all its honours, and all its 
shame : and others feelingly antici- 
pated the concomitant plaudits, or 
disgracing hiss of a departure from 
it. 

It gratifies me to hear of Irish pro- 
ficiency, especially in a Scotch semi- 
nary, and in the teeth of all Sandies' 
■vet remaining prejudices against open- 
hearted and blundering Pat. Young 
H. of H. is a phaenomenon of literature : 
but perhaps he already is in the 
zenith of his literary conspicuity, and 
by the time he arrives at manhood 
may have sunk to the nadir of ob- 
scurity. Or, may be, he is one of 
wose little twelve year old boys who 
were born twenty years ago. But no 
more thus. It is the bounden duty 
of all to cherish promising parts. He 
may yet help to redeem his native 
Krin from the reproach of barbarous 
rusticity, and rank in the future annals 



of the historian among men of eminent 
genius. 

Your letter disappoints my expec- 
tations by its silence on the, literary 
success of yourself and comrades. 
Modesty, no doubt, forbids a man to 
become the trumpeter of his own 
prai-r : yet matters of fact, humbly 
stated, could not justly subject to the 
charge of self-conceit. Perhaps, bow- 
ever, your works have not praised 
you in the sate, or you have been 
eclipsed, and though you obtained 
a bene, yet you wish to suppress its 
publicity, because it was not accom- 
panied with a wide. In a day when 
there is a strong jealousy of rivalship 
among those who press into the temple 
of fame, when the lettered professor 
might perhaps look with a suspicious 
eye on the tyro of more than ordi- 
nary talent, when good scholars are 
much more numerous than in former 
times, when the bare acknowledgement 
of merit must be extorted, when 
sterling worth is thrown into the shade, 
and minute foibles are magnified with 
all the pith of depreciating exagger- 
ation, to obtain the character of me- 
diocrity is a matter of no small conse- 
quence. 

It seems some of our Irish bards 
attending college this season are am- 
bitious to string Erin's lyre in the 
academic groves of Caledonia. To 
publish poems by subscription savours 
too much of an attempt to obtrude 
upon the world what an author fears 
would not obtain circulation by its 
native merit. The twinkling bard- 
lings should cautiously peep forth to 
observation so near the sun of such 
a poet as Walter Scott, lest their 
feeble ray might be lost in the 
transcendent lustre of his meridian 
blaze. But, say you, the sun has 
his revolving planets, and these their 
accompanying inferior satellites, all 
necessary to complete the solar sys- 
tem. Yes, aud ignis faluu3, a part 
of nature's works, shines in the dark, 
and in the shade the glowworm emits 
a glimmering light. Far, however, 
be it from me to exalt strangers at 
the expense of demeaning my country- 
men, and especially my brother rhy- 
mers, while in the face of ten thou- 
sand obstacles, and maugre the viru- 
lent opposition ot the snarling, critic, 
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or being inferior to criticism, we are 
labouring round the base of Parnas- 
sus with anxious emulation to clamber 
to its lofty summit. There we may 
never arrive, and should we not, we 
will at least have the honour of fail- 
ing in a laudable undertaking,- or be 
exposed to ridicule for aping our su- 
periors, like the frog in the fable 
that vainly attempted to swell to the 
size of the ox. If this criticism be 
just, it is more heroic to make it 
ourselves than leave the credit of it 
in the power of another: nor does the 
stricture subtract one mite from what- 
ever worth our poetical productions 
possess: besides, in such criticism 
we discover a portion of sense, in 
which some of the most eminent 
poets have been defective, namely, 
in that of not knowing, and of not 
acknowledging their own imperfec- 
tions. 

And what is more, we bid fair to 
improve; because conviction of a 
man's own delects is a first step to 
amendment. N' 01 " is an unpromising 
outset a certain omen of an unsuc- 
cessful issue. Demosthenes, the stam- 
mering and awkward Athenian, be- 
came the prince of Grecian orator?. 
Cicero, " his successful rival among 
the Romans, calls him a perfect model." 
. A caviller may say, "Poda nascitur 
not fit." A writer of any kind is 
born such, nay so is the artist and 
meer mechanic. Where innate capa- 
city, stamina to work upon are not, 
education ctuinot communicate them. 
A man born with no hrains capable 
in future life of thinking for himself, 
with no inherent talent for observation 
and reflection, with no embryo fit- 
jiess for collecting a stock of common 
sense, or communicating it to the 
world, may, through the long and 
assiduous drilling of schools and col. 
leges, become a made man, an arti- 
ficial being, a sort ot human machinery, 
yea he may become an adept in the 
superficial niceties of letters, but never 
■will be a successful, an entertaining, 
an instructive or original author. But 
let the objector notice, those iunate 
principles may, with difficulty, be 
called into action. Their first appear- 
ances may be made, yet capable of 
receiving a high degree of improve- 
tnmt. The artificer knows not what 
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beautiful and excellent furniture may 
be made out of the roughest block, 
until he has hewn it for some time. 
To throw it aside as useless because 
of its knotty and coarse appearance 
would discover want of skill. The 
finest statues were once in the rtfgged 
rock. 

it is not easy to see what the 
bard yon mention gains by endeavour- 
ing to add to his stature, and at so 
much expense too, unless he expects 
the more successfully to recommend 
himself to some of those fair angels 
who set a high value on appearances. 
1 should have imagined his hardship 
would rather have been proud of re- 
sembling the crooked and awkward 
figure of Pope. 

You are right in attending argu- 
mentative societies : they will teach you 
to talk, a very necessary requisite 
for one who aims at the honours of 
pulpit exhibition. Take care you do 
not contract a habit of wincing at 
every step, as a restive and galled 
horse; or that you become' not an 
Ishmaelite, "having your hand against 
every man, and every matfs hand 
against you." A spirit of contradiction 
has been sometimes mistaken for the 
spirit of argument, and of Christianity 
also. You should hive likewise at- 
tended some "teacher of elocution. 
The best plays will be damned when 
put into the hands of bad actors, 
livery public oration owes at least 
one half of its influence to manner. 
1 will here, from his translator, tran- 
scribe a tale of Abbe Furetierre. 
though you may hate seen it, a 
second perusal will not be irksome, 
especially as the tale is in point ; and 
as I conceive you stand more in need 
of learning address, and aptness of 
communication, than of adding to 
your stock of knowledge. "A gentle- 
man altended a certain prince one 
day to a sermon. The prince asked 
him' at his return what he thought of 
the preacher. Loth to say any thing 
to the preacher's disadvantage, arid 
not being able in conscience to praiss 
hun, he told the prince that his at- 
tention was diveried from the pulpit 
by the behaviour of a young eccle- 
siastic, who, standing by a pillar 
near his seat, behaved like a raving 
madman, lie wrung hi* hands, he 
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rolled his eyes to heaven, he stamped, 
he exclaimed, O ! Monsieur Racine ! 
O ! Monsieur Racine ! What could 
the man mean, said the prince. I 
asked him what was the matter as 
we came out, continued the gentle- 
man, and he said, what sir, did you 
never hear of Monsieur Kacine's 
tragedy of Alexander, which is a 
finished piece ? His friends had all 
assured him it was an excellent tragedy, 
and they had good reason for say- 
ing so. Trusting to their judgment 
he gave it to Moliere's company to 
act. What followed ? It was damned 
the first night. Ratine was extremely 
chagrined at this disappointment, and 
reproached his friends with their want 
of judgment or fidelity. O, said they, 
the tragedy is excellent, but Moliere's 
company excel only in comedy, and 
they spoiled it in acting. Give it to 
the Burgundy hotel and you'il see it 
will meet with applause. " He follow, 
ed their advice, and the piece gained 
him great reputation. Now this is 
my case. I composed tiie sermon 
which you just now heard. In the 
opinion of connoisseurs it is a finished 
piece. Unhappily I gave it to this 
vile executioner to preach, and you 
see what effects it produced in his 
tingoverned mouth. Where he should 
have elevated his voice, you could 
hardly hear him, and in thesoStand 
tender parts, where he should have 
nulled his audience, the beast bel- 
lowed like a mad bull. But I'll play 
Monsieur Kaeine with him. I'll lake 
my sermon from him and give it to 
somebody who knows how to pronounce 
it." 

It is now high time to tell you in 
the usual routine ot epistolary corres- 
pondence, "I am well, your friends 
here are well." They got your letter 
a month after it was written; and 
such is eft the consequence cf com- 
mitting a letter to this arid the other 
friend to cany, for the purpose of 
saving the trilling expense of postage. 

Let my brother know his friends 
are well. 1 am glad to hear you 
experienced friendship from him. Hos- 
pitality is a prominent, and amiable 
feature in the character of a true 
born Hibernian. Give my kind com- 
pliments to Messrs. my old pupils. 
Jflify will, by this time, have learntd 



whether it be a good way for boys 
hastily to ramble over the classics, 
and prematurely hurry to a college. 
For what you may need, write timeous- 
ly : the head is often run against a 
post for want of looking an inch be- 
fore the nose. A little money is a 
necessary requisite in a distant country. 
It has been alleged that travelling, 
or living in Scotland is cheaper than 
in Ireland ; and for what reason f 
know not. 1 his island certainly a- 
bounds with a greater profusion of 
the necessaries of life. Perhaps our 
innkeepers know better how to charge 
for their bill of fare. As you are 
naturally studious, the less money 
will you require: the idle and flashy 
students are invariably at most ex- 
pense. It is an unpleasant circum- 
stance, that so much cash goes out 
of this country yearly, to del ray col- 
lege expenses, for which we have, 
at least in kind, no return. A col- 
lege is much wanted iu the north of 
Ireland. 

A seminary, possessing the power 
of coiilerring degrees, furnished with 
properly qualified Irish Professors 
aiike open to the reception of Pro- 
teitant, Catholic, and Dissenter, would 
be the high honour of the province 
ot Ulster. It would both promote 
the reputation aid interest of the 
people of Keifast were they, with 
heart and zeal, to draw together in 
expediting (he completion of their 
projected university. I o you it is 
scarce necessary to say, endeavour to 
have value received, in some use- 
ful niental accomplishment. It would 
be a fruitless a .'.venture indeed, to 
return as most do, with an empty 
pocket, and also as some have done, 
with aii empty head. You desire to 
see the Belfast magazine : it will be 
found at Brash and Heed's. This 
periodical work deservedly increases 
in its credit by continuing to exhibit 
literary and use.ul topics, instead of 
that low and coarse wit, which has 
disgraced some such prints. The taste 
of the populace instead of being 
gratified, would be weaned from that 
ribaldry and meaness which excile a 
momentary laugh ai the expense of 
decency and sense. The occasional 
interspersion however of a flash <»f 
genuine wit produces a seasonable re- 
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laxation from the perusal of cool 
aucl critical ratiocination. 

I recollect nothing remarkable since 
your departure, unless llie singular 
occurrence of Bonaparte divorcing his 
Empress Josephine, hut this is known 
all over the world, and the more 
singular report which has prevailed 
of his desired uuiou with a princess 
of the house of Brunswick by way of 
ratifying a lasting peace with England. 
You will see, the Gazettes of Europe 
are roaming in the regions of con- 
jecture, in search of a new bride 
for the eccentric Emperor of France. 

1 am, sir, as 1 have room to say 
no more, your friend: it is enough, 
•where realized, and loo much where 
it is not. S.E. 

Bullyiiah'iMh. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

IS every human production we lmwt 
expect to tind truth alloyed with 
falsehood. Even in the most upright 
minds the passions possess more power 
to biass, than the subjects of their in- 
fluence could have supposed; and 
if this take place in histories of modern 
times, we may reasonably expect the 
same in histories of remoter periods, 
written too under unfavourable circum- 
stances. 

The early records of all nations 
may at once be dismissed as fabu- 
lous, or if thought worthy of being 
preserved, they may be presented to 
the antiquurian, as the historian justly 
thinks them unworthy of (lis notice, 
I^ight however dawns, but at differ- 
ing periods,/ on the records of differ- 
ent .nations, until we at length come 
to possess as much to guide our 
steps, as can consistently be expected, 

'l'his observation holds generally ; 
but, like every general rule, has an ex- 
ception, and a remaikable one, in the 
Persian history. Its records commence 
with an early period, as those of otiier 
histories, but with more appearance of 
consistency and truth : they descend as 
low, but do not improve, as others, 
in the valuable qualifications of history. 
The very latest of the Persian histories 
abound almost as much in fiction, 
absurdity, and anachronism, as the 
earliest, "and the best of them seem 
to have forgotten the duties of history, 



and substituted the wild detail of 
Eastern i» -negyric. The excessive flo- 
ridity of thefr style, sanctioned by 
long use, and now indispensable, 
renders- it difficult- for Europeattt, at 
least, to drawajust line of distnlction, 
where wholly to reject, and where 
to accept with limitation. 

The following passage is taken 
from a prose writer, who professes 
to give an account of the Mogul 
court under Shah Jehan,* and njay 
serve as a fair specimen of Asiatic 
slyie : 

'• The sun, which illumines the 
firmament in the universe of royalty 
and dominion — the moon, that irra- 
diates the sky of monarchy and felicity ; 
in other words, the king, who in pomp re- 
semblesGemsheed at the close of night 
offers up his devotions to the true deity. 

" The sun of the heaven of prosperity 
and empire, the shadow of God, the 
asylum of the universe, the splendour 
of whose instructive front causes light 
and gladness to the world, increases 
the splendour of Jehrokah kfaas uaum 
by his presence. On bis auspicious 
approach the kettle drum of joy pro- 
claims the same aloud. Then pass in 
review fleetsteeds ; renowned elephants, 
resembling mountains ; gentlemen of 
the sword and pen, valiant and cautious; 
archers, piercers of stone; club bearers, 
destroyers of ranks ; match! ockmen, 
chlapidators of mountains. AH the 
servants, struck with veneration and 
attachment on beholding the august 
countenance, are lost and immersed 
in wonder and amazement. Notwith- 
standing they are so much pressed 
togetlver, they do not presume to 
converse one with another ; but, having 
closed their lips with theseal of silence, 
and girded up tiie loins of obedience, 
listen to commands inevitable as the 
decrees of fate ; and in the road of 
obedience and compliance, outstrip 
the lightning and the wind." 

The preceding, which is a fa'r 
specimen, presents rather the hyperbolic 

* The book, whence this extract is 
made, irives no clue to find, when or 
whjsre Shah Jehan reijned. I twlifve 
him to be the descendant of Miraqshab 
third son of Tamerlaite, aw) tliui. no 
ascended the throne, established by 
Tamerlane, A. P. J 627. 



